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abstr2u:::t 

A discussion of issues in the cultural adjustment of 
Chinese students in American universities coEpares and contrasts the 
educational philosophies and organizations of the two countries and 
the expectations and culcural norms of the two groups of students. 
The history of Chinese international exchange since 1949 is briefly 
revie«redt and the potential xor cultural conflict is outlined. 
Contrasts found in educational philosophies include substantial 
differences in the student-teacher relationship r the rooral-political 
nature of Chinese education vs. the strictly academic philosophy of 
American education, and th*» American view of education as a means to 
personal achievement. It is noted that these contrasts are manifested 
iti Chinese students' attitudes to*fard American students- The degree 
of centralization and control ox* educational programs in the two 
countries is seen as the major difference in educational structures, 
resulting in new demands on Chinese students* sense of 
responsibility, initiative, and independence. Student attitudes 
toward education and the teacher's role and teaching style are 
contrasted, and specific areas of cultural confrontation and 
adjustment difficulties for the Chinese student are pinpointed. It is 
suggested that Chinese students need to be better prepared for the 
cultural differences they will face in American universities. 
(KSE) 
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TO THE EOlKlATIONAt RESOUfiCES 
JNF0«»llATION CENTER (EH«C> " 

This paper attempts to look ai some of V^te tesues of cuftuiBt ac^jstment 
^ tlial CWneee studems 8tu(^ng at American univefsities must tece. This 
0^ is iftHie compGHing ami «>ntre»tii^ tfiB ecbMS^ionid phih»o|^es and 
^ the educattonai organteations of both countries as well as ^e expectti* 

timrs and cultural nomrs of the Chinese and the Amerfcan shjdents and 
rf> tea^rs. How the d^rera:^ in »ich of the^ areas are often man!- 

fosMlntheifvesof the Chinese student stut^ng in the United States is 
Q fi^«> dtecu^ed. 

^ For thousands of years China had Httte or no contact with Western 
countri^ and long considered itself the center of the world, hence Its 
Chinese name-The Middle Kingdom." A more ethnocentric, culturaMy ar- 
rogant country would be difftoitt k> find than the China of oniy two hundred 
years ago. The mlers and enperors of China befteved China^to be the most 
advanced and avilized people in the world, all outsiders being, de facto, 
Isaft^Hans." But cont^ with mititariiy supertor Western nations beginnii^ 
In the 1800s forced Chlna-fati^er harshly-to look at itself as but another 
nation In a wrid of nations. In opening up to Western countries. China has 
had to humWe Itself . a totally reprehensftw thought even as recently as the 
turn of th'ts century. 

Since its founding in 1949 international exchanges with foreign coun- 
tries In education, science, and culture have been an mtegral part or the na- 
tional policy of the People's Republic of China (Huang, 1986), 
Unfortunately, these exchanges, lilte most international exchange pro- 

?rams, have fluctuated with the changing rjclitical winds. From 1949 to 
966, China, a fie^ling socialist country all but at war with the United 
States and feeling humiliated at its treatment historicafly at the hands of 
Western countries, largely Umited its educational exchanges to other social- 
ist countries-mainly the Soviet Union. During this fifteen year period. China 
sent over 10,000 students to its socialist allies (about 8,500 to the U.S.S.R. 
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atone), t»ut ^ than 3m) to th9 W^~and fK)n8 to Garman^ 

tn the 1960s, China's politk^al reiatkmsh^ with the U.S.S.R. began tt> 
deteFk)rate. which inevitE^ ^Rmitaa its educE^naf exchange wraTboth 
ttie Soviet Union and the ottier sodafist East>t}toc countil^. From 1S61 to 
1965 fewer than 210 Chinese stiKtents w«fe sent to study in the Soviet 
Union, as compared to more than 4,000 during the previous five years. 
Most Chinese during this pedod ««re forced to restrict their edt^stfion to 
Chinese institutbns as study abroad opportunities were careful^ controlled. 
But even the limited avenues that were available tor intemationat educa- 
tonal exchanges were adversely affected by the decade-long tmheaval In 
China known as the Cultural Revolution, which Issted from 1^ to 1976. in 
fact, tor five years (1966-1971) China suspencted all educattonal sx- 
cnanges with toreign countries, virtually <A»lng China off from any contact 
withmer^ofmeivorid. 

BMinnlno In 1976 with the normalization of relations with the United 
Slates, the end of China's Cultural Rev^^utton, and the r^e to power of the 
prm^t Deng Xiaoping, a new poi tol atmosphere began to emerge. 
Thte change In political thmkir^ was quk^ seen in the fi^ of educa&n 
men, in 1978, a rax&cai new abroach to ediK^nal interaction with for- 
em countri^ was establishMl by the Chln^ government. From this pe- 
riod onwards. China again starfmi to send students abroad on a large 
scale, m) over 12,000 government sponsored ^u(tonts sent to the United 
Statos atone b^ween 1978 and im (Huang, 1986). Today, with the lead- 
er^^ of China enphaslzing economte refcnn and modemteatton, ^ents 
af^ «:i«Ttist8 are being sent to the United Stat» and elsewhere to stucfy 
and bring back the latest theories and developments In the realms of 
sowi» fimd techndogy. Asaresitttofthtenewde^toreachoutbe^d 
Its borders, the Chinese have em^untersd a very sen^Uve problem: cul- 
tiffal confrontation. Before 1978. China had hfiKlonly limited contact with 
Vmtem ecj^ational arstems, and many of these foreign-trained students 
mther fled China In 1949 or were purged from poslttons of authority and 
humlBated during the Cultural Revolutfon because of tf^ "evil* Western in- 
fluences. 1^, for the first time In China's hi^ory. tens of thousands of slu- 
dents are pursuing Western educations and, as a result are encountering 
j^res totally alien to them, among them our American culture. 
Untortunateiy, me encounters with these non-Asian cultores have not been 
as easy as most Chinese expected. 

A culture has many different dnnensions inducing a "society's system 
of ^^lues, fcteotogy, and social code of behavton its productive tedinotogies 
and modes of consumption; its religtous dogmas, myths, and taboos; its 

ninlesa noted otherwise, ati statistics In this section are taken from AcN9V9ment of 
Educatkm in CMt^ 1949-1983 , 126-129. 
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social structure, pclltlcal system, and decision-maKing prwiesses 
(Coombs, 1985). Whenever two or more differem ojitures meet there is 
Oitturat contact Because cultures d^ to a greats or lesser extent on 
esK^h of th^ dimenskms, cultufai cont»:ts typtealhr are quite dynamk:. 
There to a confrontation, a cufturai confrontalton.andncanoccurOToneof 
more of tlvee different levels: intematlonai. institutional, or interpersonal 
(Chen, IMS). ^ . ^ ^ 

One typical confrontatk}n : itween cultures revolves around educa- 
tion. Educafflonisacultufalunivt sal;ltlsconmiontoalicuitures. Yet. like 
any other dimension of a culture (such as music and food), it is intimately 
entwii^ with tiie culture. Education, with langu^, is the to a culture's 
identi^ and. thus, to its uftlmale sunrfval. Histork»lly, it has been the role of 
educsion to conserve. prote«, and pass on ttie kJlosyncrasies of a culture; 
because of this relattonsNp it is inmosslt^ to separate education from cul- 
ture. Stents do not gain knowlecfee in a vacuum. They also learn an ed- 
ucational philosophy; they leam what their roles as students are. what they 
can expect from a teacher, and what their places in society are. But these 
ttefinitions of what education is, what students and teachers are, are not 
universal. EiK:h culture ha^ its own deftnttitms. 

The ^age for conflicl »s set when a student from one culture enters a 
second culture's educational system. Chinese students studying In 
America are at the vanguard of a cultural confrontation in education. They 
are t>eing fwc«l to live m\fi leam in ways that are often totally alien to them. 
What these Chinese scholars are finding out is that learning in a foreign 
country Involves more than just reading new material in a second language. 
There Is a whole underlying realm of cultuie intimately bound up in an edu- 
cational system and this culture has to be learned (biit not necessarily ac- 
cepted) before a person can funtaion successfully and comfortal>ly. To gain 
the education they want so badly, the Chinese must learn the American 
philosophy of education, they must deal with the different roles that stu- 
dents In America have, and tney must come to grips with the expectations 
that Amorfean society and institutions plfiK» on studients. 

Having briefly looked at the historical setting of China s contact with 
the United States, i want to exptore in this p^>er some of the Issues of cul- 
tural confrontation in the realm of education faced by Chinese students 
studying at American universities. What are the fumtemental differences in 
the educational philosophies of China and the United States? How (k) 
these differences manifest themseh^ in the educational institutions and In 
the lives of students and teachers operating in these different cultures? in 
short, what are the most salient cultural issues that Chinese students are 
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going to have to confront and come to terms with whOe living and studying 
at an Amer^ universtty?2 

CONTRASTS IN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

My hssons with Teadmr W9i had cww » (nvoh^ mom ffmn ramMng 
mi wri^ ss^/mimits. Stm was a laacher ki the CNtm9 tmStkm, 
t^ikig r^ponsSMy mt only for my SKsa^n^ progr^ but tor my <^v9f- 
q»fmn as a p»son. &» hati aa^ 6^ me conoumky fmrOy 
mnds, my<S^myckah^, my sMfy and otaftGisa hatSs, emd my ati- 
tuOatowanim. At f gc» impm^ w»h har and axplained that in 
Amarica. chBcfiw tawfatorcoOat^ and OaH) make deci^ofw for mam- 
safvas attar that, Sha wm a^mBed 'Dont your pamnts and taactmrs 
cmaboutyouT 

tXcoursa thay do. totrf-" 

'Thanhowctmttwytaavayou^rmit^wtwnyouaraonlyachildT' 

'And iww can you possibly ttm youmSar^nd avarytfUi^? Youara 
onfytwamy4woy^sokff Youmaso/iaramty^mhoma,andlwnyour 
tmchw: if f dont cara^Kut you, wont you batm^r 

Sha pointed out tt^ ffm Gtoaa rs^oiwh^ batwaan taachar and Aidant 
has aximd ki Otina skKe b^ora the tbr» ^ Confucius end awtdd ni» 
betMid9mstkna»d~beskiBs,8ha¥msoidarthmn»andknawbMar. I 
coufdnt help taspaetkig har eowfefiSwJ, and swnwd to gat such 
f^sasuTB out of trying to §gure and thwi sim^tan ma (Hit Utat t stopped 
rasmigandlatharatktca^nm (Saizman. 1986). 

This exc^ge between an Anwitcancoiiege Student and a Ch^ 
tMKher t^eautifulty exenmlffies the different per^>ecUves that must be navi- 
G^d when meets West 

in cmtef to better appreciate China's per^jectlve on olucation, it 
might be helpful to io(^ brt€% at Mffi> Ze-dofKj's understancDrn of the pur- 
pose of ediwalfon. Mao. the founder of socialtem In China, l^a lot to say 
^ut education and much of his thoi^ is ^1 consfetered relevant In 
China today. He was a firm beSever In the Marxist-Leninfet IdeoloGv that 
sees educatkm as a part of the whole superstructure of society, Intimately 



2My assun^n thmi^hout t Ws paper fe that tha roader is famBlar %Mith the Airortcan 
aducailonal sy«©m. As a result, my efforts are cfirected nwinJy tcnrard examining the 
Chinese system. ^ 
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^^^^""^^^^ ® country's econoirtc and poattcat system, and a direct out- 
9X>wthofth^. bi 1940. iy(£K> wrote: 

of 8 soc^ pom» and amt a 80ckm eamotm. Vw$m9SQCi^ 
9fmwm in <ka- pomes mid ot^9commiy,hofic9tfmmsocmstetoimm 
m9 m$OGtedii our nt^onsi aMm: tfta tal^ our society as « whole, we 
ttonottmveasockmpomcsmasodaSstecmtonryym {Me». 1977}. 

^ "Tlis key word m this quote Is yet." Mao's an^lton. In essence, was to 
cnangeCnlna's culture. He was acutely aware that It is eduction that 
tran^ims culture and th£.t the s(^ist national culture he wanted to Impart 
would only come with the trEwiIng of the masses. Eifocatton Is the foumfe- 
^•-education that wfll teach the values and ideas necessary to build 
(yma'snew Communist culture. However, In recognizing the slmlflcance 
Of ^ucatlon, Mao played down its Inherent qualities. He saw It as being 
used as a tool, not studfed for Its own sake. In fact, Mao saw education, 
reason, and logic as merely Instruments (though important ones) for 
^res»fii^ and Indoctrinating polttfcal Ideoh^ (Chu. 19^). In short edu- 
ca^, as viewed by Mao and now by China today, is very much moral-polit- 
1^ It fe used to promote the moral. Intellectual, and physical characteris- 
tics of the Chinese people as weH as to ensure their development of social- 
ist consdousness and character (Shi. 1984). 

This moral-politfeal nature of Chinese education, however, is not a 
Communist Innovation. Since Confudus (351-479 B.C.) it has been a part 
of China's culture. In Confudus* day the perfection of society was seen to 
come ttwough cultiva«on of proper moral and ethfcal principles. With this in 
mind, Confucius presented the image of what the supertor man should be 
Itke: He was to be ifflright, righteous, toyal. forgMng and tolerant, cultured, 
a follower of the rites, and, above all, humane" (Rodzinski, 1984). 
Education was to be the tool used for refining these qualities. Ttw Book of 
wes, a descnption of the ceremonies and rites observed in the pditfcal and 
soctetflife of ancient China, asks rhetorically, "men the ruler wishes to 
transform the people and to perfect their manners and customs must he not 
^art from lessons In the school?" (Shi, 1984). Educatfon's purpose was to 
P^"ce gentlemen with virtue and wisdom for service to the state (Yeh. 

Frwn China's earliest dynasties education has been a political and 
moral tool of the emperor to help In the reign of the countiy. The belief that 
man possesses an mnate goodness, whm can be nurtured by the proper 
education In order to achieve his fuB potential, is among the most andent In 
Chinese thought (Hook. 1982). This innate "goodness." however, has in 
practice always been defined as what is deemed most desirable for the 
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I^"i2"^2?J'!i^ ® ^'^^'PP Communists have merely 

cabled on this educational trBKittion with their policies, for even today edu- 
cation fe meant to serve the ruling dass-the Communists. 

kfeolMtaal Inctoctrinatlon has t>een an ever-present feature 6i educa- 
tional life In China, particularly from 1949. when the Communists took 
5?^2L'r"?£?®.**®.!^ ^ During the Cultural Revolution years 
of 19«5-1976, 'politics* dominated the amiculum In China In an unprece- 
"^^^aS^ J^9"*9® studente, for example, had to use texts 
mat wnslstgJ of nothing but translations of Mao's quotations. "To 'remold' 
thejr ttjoi^ht, {Intellectuals and students} were also made to study pre- 
^mmi Marxist texte and to partldpate In ^criticism, self-criticism' se^lons. 
AuiS} "k^S'^ Involved a measure of public humiliation" (Hook, 1982)/ 
« ®^ ?^ indoctnnation as the main purpose of education has 
G?S^Jfi ^ ^ shaH teach Its citizens what to think 

ciSfi? Pfe>mlting philosophy in China today. Recent events at TIanamen 
Square are only the most obvious exan^les. 

American educational phitosof^y, on the other hand, is far less politi- 
cally ar|d moralhr oriented. Though reflecting the moral amf political values 
™'2?1S?' education In the United States Is much less overt in its 
ISSl255f^?i" ^ Chinese often find the apparent tack of moral In- 
voiyement by American teachers with their students disturbing. For the 
^^tJ^J^^^^t^^' 'i**? Teacher Wei In the anecdote quoted at the 
beglnnhig of this section, take an interest in the all-round development of 

SS'I •5L"*'®!S*- . ^'?'*^"9 S^^'^P 0^ Chinese scholars observed the 
oonclSn- a ^ew weeks and came away with the foltowing 

Chinese teat^ters appromh their students imth a t}foader feeling of per- 
sona! responsimy and more genuine caring and concern than do 
Amencan educators. Chinese teachers tend to feel an overail account- 
atttfityitor the welfare of their students. They see themsetves-and are 
seen by others-as mentors, concerned atjout not only their proteges' 
acadenuc progress t>ut also their moras, social, pditicat, and physical de- 
velopment {Grove, 1984). , 

American educational philosophy Is probably more accurately de- 
^io!llfA?^S*y academic philosophy, the central aim of an academic 
philosophy of education is to promote academic learning. Education is 

*4oSS°''^"??j '^^ISfl'^' indoctrination is still In practice today. ABC News. Auoust 
i!Sr' "fif? ^^^^^^ government officials are requiring that ail Incoming Freshmen at 
Bel^ig University attend one year of military training and Indoctrination before beam- 
rtng their course wortt The New Yotk Vmes (Sunday. September 3, 1989). lerorts 

SSiii^SH'SL*'^!*®. "^"^ ^ SP*™* ^ yea's worthing Inthe 

oontryslde before beginning white-collar jobs or graduate school. 
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equated with schools and must involve dassroon) teeing and the study of 
boc^. Success or failure of the school is based on the level of knowledge 
acquired k>y its students. Standards must be maintained or elevated and 
r^arch is considered a school's Hfeblood (Chen, 1^1). America, with its 
paranoia for keeping the church and state separate, has in many respects 
denuded the public school system of any moral role in society. Recent 
Supreme Court rulings limiting what teachers can teach and how they are 
pemiltted to di^Hne are Inc^tive of this. V^/here in China it is a teadier's 
re^nsft}iiity to tea(^ people to be moral and to do so by example, there 
are few such overt expectations placed on American teachers, except pos- 
sK>ly in the area of educational ethics (e.g.. pl^iartsm). 

For many Americans, education is seen as a means to personal 
achievement an opportunity to gain an edge in the competitive world of a 
market-oriented economy. The idea of education as a government tool in 
the poiitteal and moral transformation of society is alien and often repre- 
hensible to the American, white to the Chinese it is an accepted fact of life. 
For the Chinese, education ck>es not a'n at forming an Inteliectual class, it 
Is not an end in Itself; education is seen as a means of making the students, 
the InheritOfjS of the Communist Party's dream of a future Communist cul- 
ture, moro conscious of their rote in society. 

MANIFESTATION OF CONTRASTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

These differences in educational phitosoohy can be quite unsettling to 
the unsuspecting Chinese who comes to the United States to go to college. 
Most of the cultural conflict in this area revolves around the moral-political 
nature of Chinese education and the apparent lack of it in the U.S. educa- 
tional system^. One of the first Impressions that some of the Chinese stu- 
dents 1 interviewed had about the University of Minnesota was that Uni- 
versity students have rather loose" sexual morals. 

It Is not hard to see why many Chinese students are surprised at 
some aspects of Americaii university lifestyle when one realizes that, in 
China, students are generally not allowed to even date, much less have a 
boyfriend or girlfriend.* Dating Is seen as a distraction and a temptation, 
and students are expected to devote all their energies to their studies. They 
may only date after they graduate. 



^Since May 1966, as a result of a National Conference on Stucfy Abroad that was con- 
vened by the State Education Commission, the moral quality of Chinese students 
seeking permission to study abroad is. in fact, given major consideration when decid- 
ing who will be permitted to take part in educational exchanges (Huang. t98S). 
Changes are occurring rapidly here. too. however. As Chinese youths are becoming 
more exposed to western culture, their views on dating and marriage are beginning to 
change as well (See Zhao. 1988). 
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Physical intefadion tetwean students of the (»>p(»ite sex is also rare 
ZJ^S^ J^^^^f^!^^ fTOfessor teaching EngUsh at a Chinese university 
n<«ed, I<&«lWr*lwer8awaboyaBiddrihoi3harKfeoncana^ Inevw 
sffljr anyone ^mough I once saw It In TIanOTmen Square In Peking" 
(JocnnovltZj 1986). Since dating on campuses is not allowed, obviously m 
couple would want to be seen hokfing hands or kissing. But even If dating 
were pennitted, Chinese cultural mores do not aHow for the public showing 
of affection toward people of the of^site gender-even one's spouse. 
More than one Chinese male living In America has been shocked by a ca- 
® W^^® J't®"SJP"°^"^ greeting him with a hug or some other display 
Of affectlon.s In China, thcHigh coKeges are coeducatfonal, there are usually 
no phyjiiral displays of friendship between sexes. Women generally do 
things im women, men with men. Although Chinese do not see anySjIno 
wrong with d^ng. physical displays of affection are not culturally accepted! 
ft is through these moral glasses that most Chinese view Americans, and 
few American college students meet the levels of morality dictated by both 
Chinese traditkm and Communist culture. 

u ^ different plane. Chinese students often s^e that they are more 
hard-working and serfeus {as well as more puritanical) ttian their American 
counterparts. Professor Shi Mingde, a teacher from Jiao Tong University in 
X\m, gives \m ewrfanations for tills (Shi. 1984). The first is a political motl- 
j^tion. He says that China is a developing country and Its students realize 
the importance of education toward the fulfillment of China's Four 
M(wemizations.« Education is indispensable for attaining this goal and the 
gudents, who want ve7 much to see their country modernize, are devoting 
their every effort toward thes^? ends. While this patriotfc drive to gain expe? 
tise for the development of the motherland seems suspect to Americans, 
one needs to appreciate the deep love that the Chinese truly have for their 
country. Patriotism is instilled in them at an early age through their educa- 
tional system and their culture, and many Chinese honestly exert much 
time and effort for the bettennent of their country. It has not been uncom- 
mon for Chinese to give up high-paying and influential positions In Western 
countn^ to return to China in an effort to help bring about its modemiza- 
lion. While many university students may not strongly support the commu- 

*0n9 CWn«s9 author, L»u Zongren. nptes this aspect of Chinese cuttuw when h© 
wfi es of his first encounter with the family he would be staying with while living in 
Chteago tor a few days; •Mrs. McKnIght, a heavyset woman m her fifties, opened the 
CKJor to greet me. She came fonward and embraced me. I must have appeared very 
awtaraid to her when she did this; she was the first woman who had ever put her arms 

^"^JS ®* ''^"fly"" (Ws wtfej had never even touched my hand In 

pulHIc (Uu, 1984). ' 

6The •Four Modernizations* Is a term used to denote China's pursuit to modemtee the 
agrtcultural. economic, scientific and technological, and mllKaiy sectors of Its society. 
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(list government ojrrently in power, th^ do love and support their country. 
Many student even see themsetves as agents of change. 

The second explanation is a more per^nal one. Education is a 
scarce comrmxiity in China and those who are at>le to further their educa- 
tion are those who work the hardest. Supporting institutions and the 
Chinese government are only willing to support the oest students at over- 
seas universities, and the ones who are the most academically successful 
are the ones chosen to go overseas. These are usually the students who 
place all other goals secondary to their education. 

In either case, the Chinese students who end up at American univer- 
sities are usually ve^ diligent. Several of the Chinese t talked with ex- 
pressed the fact that tney see themselves at a disadvantage in that they are 
not native speakers of English. But every one of them was proud of the fact 
that they have been able to cotr^ete with Americans in their school systems 
and do just as well as. if not t>etter than, the average American student. In 
fact, a few of the Chinese I talked with made statements along the lines that 
they were surprised to see that many American students often did not ade- 
quately prepare for dass. were tenlbte procrastinators, and spent too much 
time ooing things other than school work. AHhen comments on this phe- 
nomenon in a nandbook designed for foreign teaching assistants. He 
writes: 

University stixfents in many countries have studied and worked very hard 
to get into the university. Ihey have learned a great deal, and they are 
usually very interested in learning more. That is not necessarily true of 
all univershy students in the U.S. While mpny students are quite inter- 
ested in rtieir stucSes and want to do vifell in their courses, many U.S. stu- 
dents are not particularty interested in their sttx£es...Some freshmen en- 
ter a university not because they truly want to tte students and learn 
more, but for some other reason or masons. For example, they may have 
been un^le to find a job... Perhaps their parents wanted them to go to a 
university, or some of their friends were going and they thought they 
should go too (Althen. 1 981 ). 

This attitude is difftcuit for Chinese students to understand. Only 
through hard work have they been able to obtain their goals. They find tt 
hard to relate to the laissez-faire attitude that many American students 
have toward education. 

CONTRASTS IN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Because of the different philosophies on the purpose and function of 
education in China and the United States, there is also a marked difference 
in the organization of the educational structures of the respective countries. 
China's political system is infamous for creating bureaucracy. It has a cen- 
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Jallzed government that rules over nearly every aspect of the country, in 
tne new of education, the Chinese govemroent has estabtishea the 
rtelional Eduwttton Oommfeslon, which Is responsible for every element of 
educ^on. This National Education Commission is a depamnent of the 
State Coundl and emai in rank with China's State Planning Commission 
and Sl^ Ec<»K>mte Comnfeslon (Swanson and Zhang. 1987). Because of 
this n^h standing in the national spjvemment, "ttie commission can gh^ di- 
rection to ail educatlCi.al prMrams in ail ministries In every province" 
(Swanson and Zhang, 1^7). There are no private or rellgtousiy-affllialed 
schools, all schools are government owned and operated^ At the sec- 
*'IJ?*^.t'®^®'®* textlJooks, curriculum, teaching materials, even class 
scheduling are generally unified aiams the country. A penwn studying a 
cpurae at one s^wol win be studying the same text at the sante time In ba- 
sically the same manner as a student in another school In another c%. The 
government Is the final authon> on what texts may or may not be used at 
each level of education and in what manner the texts can be taught. 
According to Communist Ideology and Chinese tradition, It is the right of the 
ruling party to edit teaming matenais for its politfcal purposes. 

^«'? 5^*®® ^^^^ no centralized ministry of education. A 

"public school tells under the jurisdiction of a district or, at the highest level, 
of a state. Each state, each district, often each school Is essentially au- 
tonomous in most aspects of the day-to-day affairs of education. They can 
independently decide what cuniculum, what methods, what subjects they 
want to teach. In addition to the public schools there are private schools oi 
all different types: technical, liberal arts, SfWdalized, and so on. There is no 
government ami that unites them or has jurisdiction over them all (except in 
certain specific areas where laws like equal access, affinnatlve acUon. etc. 
govern all institutions and businesses). 

In fact, while China may have one of the most centralized educational 
systems In the world, the United States' system is definitely among the most 
deoentralized (Donovan. 1981). As a result, the American educational 
system is much more flexible than the Chinese. People can choose what 
tw>e of an education they want, and if there is a market or a need for an 
addition to a school's curriculum, this can be done relatively quickly and 
easily. Schools, or school districts, individually decide on teaching plans 
and curriculum; programs for research and social involvement are decided 
upon by Individual institutions; and decisions for expansion and/or Im- 
provement are also both institutional decisions. 

Ijowever, there are advantages to the Chinese system. While their 
centralized system is often rigid and onerous, it is reasonably equitable 
(though this may begin to change with the new reforms scheduled to be 

^ere are seminaries, monastic schools, and other schools of religion In China, but 
au of these am government owrted and opei^ted. 
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ftnplementsd) (Swanson and Zhang, 1987). China has been able to make 
reasonably ^>od educatton accessbte not only to regions of wraith and 
^rong ac^iemto tF»jitk>n but also to regions of poverty with leaders un- 
committed to educatk>n, mainly because of the active mvolvement of the 
nationai government Since the government maintains the right to assign 
students jobs when they graduate from coile^, it is retetth^ly easy for good 
students to be sent to teach at schools that would otherwise be unat»e to 
attract them s In the United States there can be an extreme imbalance of 
avails funds wrd qualified teadiers from one school to the next-say be- 
tween an inner-dty school and a suburban one, or between an Ivy League 
school and a community college-wlth no national bureaucratic ann to exert 
a leveling influence. The inequality of minority and low-income community 
schools. Tor exanple. has tong been a major Issue of school systems in the 
United «>tates. While some sdiools in China are much tetter endowed than 
others, this is a result of a conscious decision by the National Education 
Commission, not a result of "marker forces. 

Another drawl>ack to the extreme decentralizatton of American uni- 
versities and schools is the inability to achieve any sort of natnnal standard- 
ization of education. Where Chinese unlverslnes operate on nationally 
established and monitored guidelines, American universities are left to in- 
dependently monitor and maintain their own standarcte (although many do 
subscribe to an accrediting board, this is not required). Of course China 
has its top" universities as the United States does, but the key point is that 
they are established and supported by the government 

MANIFESTATION OF CONTRAST IN EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

These organizational differences can be fraught with difficulties for 
the Chinese student The advantage of a centraily-controiied school sys- 
tem is that every course of study is n^ped out by the authorities. The cur- 
ricuium is generally very rigid and does not give the students many oppor- 
tunities to express their personal preference tn classes. Each mapr has a 
certain sequence of courses and each person in each class generally takes 
the same courses at the same time during their four years at school. One 
American teacher in China remarked that, at his college. "The English ma- 
jors all know each other very well. Their roommates are also their section- 
mates. They take almost identical programs. There are almost no elec- 
tives, although the students may choose French, Russian, or Japanese as 
their second foreign language" (Jochnovitz. 1986). There are few decisions 
to be made once students have started their work, and it is next to impossi- 



8Two of my fomm students in China had to take teaching positions in an "undestrabte' 
town because the provinciai government refused to give them jobs in their home 
towns. From my discission with friends in China, this is not uncommon. 
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bte to change their major once they have started a program. For Chinese 
SSSII?J? P^lJl*" Amerto university and suddenly find themsehres 
^^pons^e for whJdi cours^ they wW take, when they take them, which 
professor to choose, whether to take an extensfon dass from another 
s<aipoI. etc., can all t>e veiy oven«fhelmlng. Most Chinese have had only 

IEISIPS **"J^*n°)!?^ ^^"."^ education, and to be forced sucf 
oenhf to make an these decisions Is often a traumatk: experience. Colleges 
m cntna provide a numt>er of services and have certain measures of conteol 
over sUjdents that have no counterparts In the United States. "It is perfectly 
SSJlJI^o™.^".?: student or schojar to assume that the Americaninstltu' 
Ifon s Bureau of Foremn Affairs" will monitor his or her progress, help solve 
personal prpWems and mediate between the individual and ^he school It Is 
also natural to assume that the school will provkJe housing and will soecify 
precise y what courses are to be teken-because that is what happens in 
., '"i?ri'^r°.y®'V ^981 ). What we consider to be an enviable trait, Te., the 
fiexiOHity of the Amencan school system, demands a lot of fesponslbltitv 
initiative and independence on the part of the student; for people who come 
fronji a culture where independent thinking and acting are often discour- 
aged, or are at least not encouraged, this is not an easily acquired trait. 

Many Chinese students at the University of Minnesota have quickly 
learned how to ease this period of adaptation to the individual demands of 
the American school system by tapping into an amazing network of infor- 
ottered by the Chinese students already situated on cam- 
pus. While American students studying abroad may get some assistance 
from other Americans studying at the same school, they would not gener- 
ally expect much help from their fellow nationals. Chinese, on the other 
nand. take great pnde m taking care of their own. One Chinese woman I 
tamed with had. within 24 hours of amving in the United States, a low-rent 
apartment close to campus, clothes appropriate for winter, and a list of 
phone numbers and names to call for help with various things, all provided 
tor ner by Chinese compatriots that only a day before sne did not even 
Know. This same network provides Chinese students with information on 
Which classes to.take. which professors are most helpful to international 
sludents. which advisers to Iry to get. as well as where to buy certain items 
at trie cheapest prices. While the American educational system can be 
bewildenng to Chinese students, they have found ways to successfully 
navigate these potentially troubling waters. Lacking a bureaucratic struc- 
ture to tell them what to do. they often look to their compatriots for direction. 

STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN CHINA 

To understand the perspective of students from China today It helps 
to appreciate some of China's past traditions which still influence their 
thought in education. From Confucius' time until the 1800s. education was 
seen as the key to advancement, but it was only undertaken by those willing 
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to their whoia lives to that pursuit By the tima an advanced student 
was able 10 pass alt the exams necessary to l>e appointed as one of the ed- 
ucated and n^ing elites of the cmjntry, he (the students were sim^ mn) 
was usifflOyw^ over twenfy years Ota and often in his thirties. Forovertwo 
thousand y^vs the texts ofstudy were always the sanne: the ancient das- 
si^. They had to t>e memorized verl^atim, from cover to cover, and fully 
urKtofstood. The civil service exams for hundreds of years were to a large 
extent a test of a student's ability to memorize and internalize tremendous 
amounts of material. Disctofine and self-development were considered 
critical to a good education (Yeh, 1969). Students were not expected to in- 
teract with, give their opinions on, evaluate, or discuss the c^cs; they 
were expected only to memorize them. Even the sl^htest deviation in 
thinking from established orthodox thought was likely to result in failure 
(Ebrey. 1981). Mencius (371-289 B.C.). one (rf China's great scholars and 
Interpreter of Confucianism, said, "I have transmitted what was taught to 
n» without making up ariything of my own. I have been faithful to and toved 
the Andents" {Waley, 1977). His was an example to emulate-leam, but 
doni alter. 

Today there is a certain irony in the resemblance of China's modem 
Communist education to this traditional, leudallstic" view of educatton. 
This resemblance manifests itself in several ways. First is this concept of 
unquestioned allegiance to the themes of instruction, as exemplified by 
K^encius. The Communists have defined their own truth and to question its 
validity is not generally considered wise. The underlying assumption that 
both the Confucians held and the Communists now hold ts that they have a 
comer on trutfi and "educatton" is the teadiing and teaming of this truth- 
and this does not include looking for ways to improve it. A good example of 
this is modem history. The Chinese school s^m must teach a govern- 
ment-approved versfon of recent historical events and any alternatives or 
"corrections'" may only be presented through government initiative. 
Competing views mat permit examining different sides of an event or issue 
are not considered desirable, nor is it politically wise for an indivkiuat to 
support them. This view implies a rather passive role on th^ pvt of the 
learner, who is seen as a receptacle into which knowledge is poured for 
safekeeping. This prevalent view of students in modem China is well illus- 
trated in the following excerpt from a Chinese student's descriptfon of a 
good student: "A Chinese student comes to the classroom to take in 
knowlec^e, to leam everything he doesn't know yet. He is ready to receive 
whatever his teacher is going to offer. He will listen to the lecture carefully. 
write down everything from the blackboard {into] his notebook, and follow 
the instructor's chain of thought...So long as he can tafce in everything, 
comprehenston is not of the primary concern. Usually he will spend hours 
after a lecture {going) over his notes and {digesting) the Infonnatlon he took 
{down}- (Chen. 1985. Italics added). 
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The resemblances of the Communist educational perspective to that 
of the Confucian is also seen when conr^>aring the perceived positfon the 
teachers bi society. Both the Confucians and the Communists highly re- 
^>ect the tes^r's role. Ancient Chinese philosophers had many things to 
say about the student's relationship to the teacher. Among them, the stu- 
dent was instructed that 

No^f^ «s better rton e&iifTtshing raf^rt with the tea^^ar: 
NotNr^ keeps pn^ress l^er ffmn intimacy vnih one's teacher; 
Nothing quiciter^ progi^ss more than affection for one's teacher 
(Shi, 1984). 

As Teacher Wei pointed out in the anecdote quoted earlier, there has 
been a close relationship between teacher and student in China since the 
time of Confucius, and this nwiifested itself in many ways in the day-to<lay 
interactions of ancient China. Teachers traditionally enjoyed a very high 
status in sodety, coming in fifth behind heaven, earth, emperor, and par- 
ents. A maxim from antiquity notes that one should "Respect the teacner. 
Cherish the student." Education in old China was always looked upon with 
mudi respect. 

Modem China can-les on this tradition in its own way. Although the 
teachers in recent years suffered great persecution and humiliation under 
the Communist rule, this was due more to the fact that they were perceived 
as ideologically maleficent rather than occupationally suspect. Today In 
China teachers are accorded much respect as they are seen through 
Communist ideology as the "engineers'* of the soul and, as mentioned ear- 
lier, mentors concerned with the student's all-round development. There is 
In fact an active campaign which is attempting to restore both the status of 
teachers and the respect accorded them that was lost during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Teachers of "old" and "new" China share other similarities. In 
Confucian China, teachers had disciples who studied under them and 
learned the "correct" interpretations of the classics required as part of their 
education. What the teachers taught was «x>nsidered absolute truth and 
one did not disagree with them. To do so would be to place oneself in a 
position of authonty over one's teacher, which was unthlnKable. In compar- 
ison, in the modern Chinese classroom, instruction is teacher-centered- 
aimost always a lecture. The class wilt always be serbus with little room for 
jokes or light-hearted discussion with students. Teachers are seen as au- 
thorities in their field and what they say is also accepted as truth. One 
Chinese student I talked with said: "In one word, [a teacher] should be per- 
fect...lt wouki be fatal if he showed any lack of knowledge in front of his stu- 
dents. He would rather give a wrong answer than admit 1 dont know."" 
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A third area of rosembiance between education in traditionai China 
and modem China is with the students themselves. White this has been 
touched on in the ^bove pafagra(>hs. it is he^ful to took at these charaner- 
istics a iittie more doseiy. As has been noted, both traditional and modem 
China consider the quiet, passive person the ideal student. Students are 
not expected to taik in dass unless catted upon, and they are not encour- 

to asi(questi(^s during the dasspedod. For bo^ old and new China, 
the classroom a serious fiace and students are expected to be attentive, 
which includes sitting up straight in their chairs, and beina polite and re- 
spectful to both teffi^hers and classmates. No student woukf think of coming 
late to class and none wouM dare to oet up and leave class early without 

Rrlor permisston, as this would be ternbly disrespectful. Chinese students 
ave always been dil^t and today, asi in years past, will often spend In- 
crsdibie lengths of time attempting to master new mater^. A aoo6 modem 
examoie is he way Chinese graduate students bound for the USA study for 
the TuEFL exam. Typically they win spend weeks memorizing grammatlcai 
piMems from old TOEFL tests m the hope that this will aid them on the ac- 
tual test'-with apparent success. 

AMERICAN STUDENTS AND TEACHERS: THE CONFUCT 

Of all the aspects of educatkHi, the behavior of American students ts 
probably the most notk^eable area of contrast with the Chinese. Education 
in America has had a very different (and much shorter) history. Probably 
the most signifk^t difference has been the ^x^essibitity of education to the 
average person. Education, at least primary and secom^ educatbn, has 
been almost an assumption for most children growing up in the United 
States over the past century. In China, on the other hand, before the 1950s 
approximatdly 90 percent of the populatk>n were considered functionally il- 
literate. Today, at the collegiate level, most Americans who want to go to 
college can. and many schools are even kioking for ways to increase their 
enrollment In China, there Is harsh competition ror the few available places 
in a handful of colleges. 

Since education is not seen as such a precious commodity in the 
United States students do not tend to have the same amount of respect for 
it nor take it as seriously. Amertean students think nothing of dividing their 
interests while in school; for example, taking on a job or having a boj^end 
or girlfriend-things Chinese students rarely do. American students also do 
not have two thousand years of tradition influencing their behavior. 
Education in America in many respects is seen and treated as a product 
that is bought and soki. The student has paki for the opportunity to sit in on 
a dass and if he does not want to listen, or wants to come In late or leave 
eariy. it does not matter. He has pakI his money; he can do whatever he 
wants as k>ng as it does not disrupt the dass. On the other hand, since stu- 
dents have paid money to be in a class, many want to get as much out of it 
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as ttiey cm They will questions, argue with a professor, even accuse a 
tether of being wrong. Few wouW critlctee a student for stating his opinion 
andmo^tecR^hersencoure^it. 

Education In the Amencan school system Is not seen as Infomiatlon to 
be memorized, but a fwcess and a way of thinking and ewrforlng that is to 
be developed (Chen, 1981), As a result, American education is usually 
considered to promote active learning, where the students are very much 
Hivofved In and often responsibiB for much of the learning that ^es pi£». 
The ideal student is considered to be creative, inquisitive, resourceful, and- 
to some nespect-skepticat. 

Chinese students often have a negative reaction toward student be- 
havior at American universities. The first comments are almost always 
about the "lack of r^pecf that Amerkjan students have for their teache^ 
As noted earlier, comina into class late, interrupting a teacher with ques- 
tions, makjig a jcrf<e in cfess, et cetera, is consktered to be tem*bly rude and 
oisrespectful. It is an honor to be able to study under an educated person 
and to treat her disrespectf uHy is a di^race. 

The whole competitive atmosphere at American universities Is also 
looked at negatively by the Chinese. Chen, quoted eariier, mmie the follow- 
ing observation about American students: 

Om of my t^spest in^r^om s^bout Amerkmn college Rodents is tfwir 
^-centeredness. They come to ffw da^room as intXvkkjals, study 
whatever subjects they are realty interested in, and do not cam much 
what other people think of them. After dsss, they would never mind what 
their fallow shH/ents are going to €b. When I saw many ads po^ in the 
library and various teacNng tHtikSngs offerii^ or asking for tutors. I reat- 
ized that co-operate learning was mn-existent here. Stixtents re^rd 
the knowted^ ffiey mxfuired as their own possession, as merc^mMse 
^ey have paid for, and thus {to not at aHteei uneasy to sen it. Thecom- 
pemon in dass is a reflection of the competitive nature of the f American! 
society {OUen, 1985). 

. ^Amertoa also differs In its traditions that define the roles of the 
teatmer. Generally the teaching profession is not looked upon with as great 
resp^ as in Asian countries, tfiough teachers are seen to be authorities In 
their field of studv. The biggest cultural difference, however, is probably 
timing styles. Where Chinese professors are serious and generally stick 
*?L'??"^®?' Arnertean teachers often use humor and varied. Informal in- 
structional methods-even taking students outside on nice days. Compansd 
to the Chinese. American college students in general have a much more 
casual relationship with their teachers, and it is not uncommon for a playful 
raprort to develop between the teacher and the class. No moral mentor 
relationship usually exists. For example, if students want to come late or 
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skip a day, that is their pren^ative. The teachers only responsibility Is to 
teach the dass, though he may well consider dass attendance a requisite 
for a good grade. In China, truancy is not tolerated. There are other differ- 
ences, too. A Chinese teacher would never sit on a desk in front of the 
dass, hut many American professors feel no inmropriety in this. American 
teachers often do not feet reluctant to admit their ignorance on a topkr. nor 
will they t>e angered or enti)anassed by challenging questions, in contrast 
to Chin^ teachers. Amerk:an teachers usually do not k>ok at themselves 
as founts of knowledge but as fadlitators of learning. Amerteans will probe 
for questions, encourage discussion, praise creative thinking and daring 
ideas; but often they wiit not give dired answers. They do not feet con- 
strained to follow the syiiabus, nor do they worry about getting sidetracked 
onto some teuigenttat topic in tile middle of a lecture. 

Classrooms in America, In contrast to China, are not governed by 
rules of fonnality. The dassroom itself often seems disorganized and even 
diaotlc. Chairs are spread out around the dassroom. students sit wherever 
they want to. and they even eat and drink during class. Chinese students 
find this distracting, interfering with their concentration. They have come to 
class waiting to be told a prescribed amount of material in an organized, 
precise manner. To be in a classroom where "disrespectful" students and 
a teacher spend a whole dass period arguing the different views of an Issue 
seems a waste of time. "Why doesn't the teacher Just say what the correct 
view is and go on to the next point?" Is not an uncommon reaction for 
Chinese students in dasses like those. Most Chinese students are com- 
pletely handicapped in classes where discussion is the main mode of in- 
struction, and few feel comfortable partk;lpating~that is not the traditional 
role of a student, in their view. 

For a student used to point-by-point lectures with outlines put on a 
blackboard, the anecdotal meandenng of many college professors is very 
confusing. American university lectures and discussions tend to be broad 
and extensive, while in China they usually are intensive, very nan-ow. and 
detailed. One Chinese student I interviewed said she felt frustrated be- 
cause she was not always sure what exactly the teachers wanted her to 
know. When she asked a teacher to help her out. his response of "You 
don't have to understand everything" really confused her. Chinese 
students like to come away from a dass with detailed notes, which are hard 
to get in discussion oriented dasses. When they fail to acquire what they 
had expected from a class, they tend to come to the conclusion that 
American teachers are not as resourceful and responsible as their teachers 
back In China. In reality, the tether is probably just expecting the student 
to do a lot of the informatbn-finding on his own outside of class. 

it is predsely in this area <f.e., classroom expectations) that Chinese 
students often encounter the greatest difficulty In adjusting to American 
colleges. It is here that they have placed their highest hopes for gaining the 
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SS;S?"L!!liy ^3!?* discontinuities between American Instruc- 

S^W5S23SS^wrl£l2^^^^ interaction styles of the Chinese 

cr^te fcMTnidable otistactes {Thaip, 1 987). 

CONCLUSION: 

Roland Tharp points out that 

Soc/a/ ofganizations mHy-nHly emphasize different infraction stytes- 
cwnpetmon or cooperation, imSviAtaiizathn or group firing, personal or 
impersonal teacher relationships, form^ity or informality of teaching 
sty^. peer-peer or stuOent-t^cher retatkfnships-whkih in turn. impHcme 
Q^ni norms (Tharp. 1987). . 

In this paper I have tried to show how American and Chinese cultures 
are at opposite ends of the continuum for each of these Interaction styles. It 
is hartlly soronsing that Chinese students find tfielr tenure at Ameritan unl- 
verelfes to be a very stressful experience. To find two educational systems 

r£inS*i^..K ^-rS^^ American and 

Chinese would be a difficult task. The cultural confrontation is blatant, 
mouah Its causes rnay be subtle, and Chinese students are ahvays Imme- 
ri?r^K*®K ^ there are differences that they are ^Ing to haw to con- 
tend wjth while mey live In the United States. There Is awhole new realmof 
cultural norms they must learn In order to succeed. 
♦K ^yjrfortunately. m^t of the stress of this cultural confrontation falls on 
the student. Many problems which develop are due to misunderstandings 
between pupl and teacher arising from different culturally based assump- 
tions, but It IS usually left to the student to make the adjustment necessary 
for success. It Is my hope that, by providing some historical, social, and 
philosophical reasons whv Chinese students will often face problems when 
adjusting to Amenj^ school systems, this will make the adjustment pro- 
ce^ for both the Chinese student and the American teacher much easier 
^ t?!,K ® mutually comfortable learning atmosphere. 

K .u *u , t 9"'"^®® ^^"^ ^^^^ American educacon Is knowledge; but 
iKJth the knowledge and the educational process are encapsulated within a 
cultural context, otoscunng the knowledge and hindering the learning. Only 
when the cultural assumptions of learning are understood to the point 
Where the Chinese can wori< within them is there relatively free access to 
the information and the education they seek. If Chinese students coming to 
the United States realize that they will be entering a university system 
who-e whole undertyino philosophy of education is (fifferent, whose expec- 
mtions for sujdents and teachers are different, whose whole organizational 
structure is different, they will have gained a powerful tool to aid them in 
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their quest for knowledge. But more than this, they win have also gained 
confidence through successful interaction within another culture, turning 
their struggles vtm cultural confrontation into a posithra experience. If the 
American teachers and school interacting with Chinese students also un- 
derstand the different assumptions and expectations that th^e students 
wilt have, it can only help to facilitate the difficult cultural adjustments that 
nuistbemade. 
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